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PARTY GOVERNMENT ON ITS TRIAL. 

BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L. 



A stranger visiting Washington at this time is told, and would 
soon learn for himself, that there is little thought or prospect in 
Congress of national legislation during the present session. The 
soul of the legislature is absorbed by the coming party fight for 
the Presidency. The two parties lie watching each other's move- 
ments like two hostile armies, manceuvering each of them for any 
coigne of vantage, and looking out anxiously for opportunities of 
discrediting its rival. Of the national interest every one 
admits that there is little care. Even such questions as that of 
commercial relations with Canada, which involve no party issue, 
are at a standstill, because the joint action for which they call is 
impossible, neither of the parties being able to trust the good 
faith of the other. The constitution has been practically sus- 
pended by the party machines, and the party machines are at a 
dead-lock. It is doubly a dead-lock, because the House being 
in the hands of one party and the Senate in those of the other, 
what one branch of the legislature passes the other is sure, on 
party grounds, to reject. Thanks to a strong intervention of 
national good sense outside Congress, finding its organs in the 
press, the country appears to have come safe through the crisis of 
the Silver Bill, and to have escaped those well-known results of a 
decayed and depreciated currency, an experience of which led 
Tom Paine, no strait-laced economist, seriously to pi'opose that 
the penalty for any attempt to repeat the experiment should be 
death. 

But it is on party spirit probably that the main responsibility 
rests for the existence of the peril, and for any loss or inconveni- 
ence that it may already have brought on industry and trade. 
The silver men and the silver States had an intelligible motive of 
their own, but it is not likely that of men so shrewd as the mem- 
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bers of the American legislature many were the victims of the 
silver fallacy. Most, we are told and may well believe, were 
simply yielding to an apparent party exigency in voting with the 
silver States. The Executive is almost as completely paralyzed 
as the legislature. It can hardly move in any direction for fear 
of estranging from the party some sectional or local vote. Even 
in the diplomatic field, where if anywhere patriotism ought to 
prevail over party, the Executive, while it is struggling against a 
foreign power for the rights of the country, is embarrassed in its 
action by party opposition and traduced before its foreign adver- 
saries and the world at large by party animosity. At a crisis 
which seems to threaten war experts declare that the country 
is defenceless, and if you ask how it comes to pass that the 
United States are without a navy, that their coasts lie exposed 
to assault and their wealthy cities to devastation, while a sum 
larger than the entire military expenditure of first-rate war 
powers is spent in army pensions, the answer is that ships of war 
cannot turn the party scale by their votes. Amidst the dis- 
tractions and fluctuations of party anything like a steady and 
farsighted policy in external affairs becomes almost impossible. 
The treatment of the Canadian question, for instance, is a history 
of vacillation and irresolution, of policies adopted in the national 
interest, and vetoed by some local or personal interest which 
party courts or fears. There is reason to apprehend that the 
question may remain unsolved, and that a power antagonistic to 
the American Republic may thus be allowed to form itself under 
the auspices of European Toryism in the north of this Continent, 
though by that result a stain would be brought on American 
statesmanship deeper even than that which was brought on it by 
its failure to solve the question of slavery, since the question of 
slavery was not certainly capable of satisfactory solution, whereas 
the Canadian question certainly is. A railway company which 
derives a great part of its earnings from trade carried on within 
American territory, from American connections and from privi- 
leges enjoyed under American jurisdiction over its American 
competitors, is allowed with impunity to make itself an engine of 
estrangement between Canada and the United States and of Tory 
designs against American institutions, because party demands the 
support of certain localities or commercial circles which prefer 
their own interest to the interest and honor of the country. 
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A distinguished member of the Eepublican party has been 
heard to say that he was against the admission of Canada into 
the Union because he believed she would "vote Democratic." He 
might as well have said that she would vote Guelph or Ghibelin. 
But the avowal proved that in his breast, and probably not in his 
breast alone, party had triumphed over national aspiration, and 
over the plain dictates of_ American statesmanship, of which the 
highest objects must be the unity, independence, and security of 
this continent. 

Not to the people of the United States alone come these 
loud warnings. Disclosures in Canada have revealed and 
and are still revealing the political condition to which the same 
system has brought us there. By nature no people are worthier 
than the yeomen, merchants, and artisans of Canada ; nor could 
there have been a more promising basis for free institutions than 
their character affords. Their social and commercial morality is 
still grand, though it can hardly remain forever unaffected by 
the example of immorality in the government. Confederation 
brought with it a vast extension of the party system, and all that 
it draws in its train. The result, as we see, is a domination of 
knavery and corruption. The machine has been worked unspar- 
ingly and by first-rate hands. One of Sir John Macdonald's 
merry sayings was that the best cabinet would be one con- 
sisting of twelve mediocrities, each of whom you could, if you 
liked, put in the penitentiary. He made, as we see, and Canada 
finds to her sorrow, progress towards the realization of his ideal. 
The natural effects have been produced upon the political char- 
acter of the people. Direct bribery prevails to a lamentable ex- 
tent, and has been largely employed by the government in the 
recent elections. Government candidates hold out, with the 
coarsest effrontery, promises of jobs to the constituencies, and by 
those promises they prevail. Conviction of public theft has al- 
most ceased to be a political disqualification. A member branded 
with it by a resolution of the House of Commons, returns to his 
constituents, avows his act, pleads that he is no worse than the 
rest, and is re-elected. A member of the Cabinet, about whose 
guilt there is no moral doubt, receives not only a whitewashing 
but an ovation. If Mr. Mercier had not opposed the Dominion 
Government in an election there would have been no inquiry into 
his malversations, and, as it was, his overthrow was probably due 
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not more to his being corrupt than to his having lost the means 
of corruption. His censor and assailants were at the same time 
practising corruption on the largest scale. All this is party. 

But the grand example is England. Let those who believe in 
party government as the best of all systems, or as our inevitable 
destiny to the end of political time, look across the Atlantic to 
the classical land of party and see what it is doing there. 

Whether Home Rule for Ireland be good or not, nobody can 
doubt that it is a measure of tremendous import. If it led to 
separation, as probably it would, and as Mr. Parnell manifestly 
intended that it should, the ultimate result would be either the 
fall of the British power, or the re-conquest of Ireland, and a 
fresh cycle of woes ; its immediate consequence would be the de- 
livery of Ireland to the priests and the overthrow of national 
education. It apparently involves a dishonorable desertion of the 
Irish Protestants, who are stretching out their hands to England 
in protest. A more momentous step it would be impossible for 
British statesmen to take. Yet party is willing to take it for the 
sake of ousting hated opponents and regaining power. Bright 
truly said that there were not among Mr. Gladstone's followers, 
outside of the Irish section, twenty men who approved his bill. 
The rest were voting for party, and at the bidding of its caucus, 
a few months before, they had been Unionists supporting a 
Coercion Act more stringent than those which they afterwards 
denounced as tyranny, applauding the arrest of Mr. Parnell and 
of scores of his followers, and cheering when he was branded as 
a conspirator wading through dismemberment to rapine. Such 
they had been, and so they had continued to act till the result of 
a general election made it clear that without the Parnellite vote 
their party could not regain power. Not only their views of 
policy but their views of history were changed when party gave 
the word, and Pitt's great achievement, the Union, lauded by 
them before as equal in beneficence to his fiscal reforms, suddenly 
became an injury, while admiration was transferred from its 
author to the patriots of Vinegar Hill. Even British respect for 
law was thrown aside ; agrarian outrage was palliated if not 
encouraged, and a peasantry highly excitable, and very blood- 
thirsty when excited, Was exhorted to remember scenes of blood. 

Party it is which is ready and eager to throw the United 
Kingdom into the smelting pot, to cover its past with dishonor, 
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and expose it to mortal peril in the future, for the sake of a vic- 
tory over rivals and restoration to power. Home Eule, with the 
manifest possibility of dismemberment or civil war in its train, is 
the price offered for the Irish vote. Even the aid of foreign ene- 
mies, as the American Fenians proved themselves to be, is not 
disdained by party maddened with the strife for power. Little 
cause have British statesmen to point the finger of scorn at the 
fishers for that same vote in the political waters of the United 
States. 

But of the price which party in England offers for return to 
office Home Rule is now but one item. It offers church dis-estab- 
lishment, though its leader has been, throughout his life, of 
all upholders of church establishment the most eminent, and the 
one who defended it on the highest ground of principle. It offers 
measures of economic change, socialistic in their tendency, of in- 
definite extent, and holds out to the proletariat a hope of some- 
thing like legislative confiscation of the property of the rich. 
When an arch wire-puller like Mr. Schnadhorst calls • a conven- 
tion of agricultural laborers, appeals to their discontent, stirs up 
their class feeling against the landowner, and promises them in 
effect a redivision of the land, can it be supposed that his real 
object is economical justice ? His real object, manifestly, is to 
gain for his party the agricultural laborer's vote. If he can do 
this, he is ready to set rural society in a flame. The other party 
understands his move, and feebly attempts to outflank him by 
holding an agricultural convention of its own. On all sides, men 
who have hitherto posed as sound economists and political philoso- 
phers, now carried away by the frenzy of the strife, are dangling be- 
fore an enfranchised proletariat hopes of a redistribution of wealth 
by socialistic legislation, which they must know to be deceptive, 
and, if entertained by the masses, pregnant with the danger of social 
war. Party is at the bottom of it all. 

Sweeping measures of political change are tendered at the same 
time and with the same object. The House of Lords is to be 
abolished or reduced to impotence, while no constitutional 
check or balance in the nature of a Senate is proposed in its room. 
The last limitations of the franchise are to be swept away. Any 
minor safeguards which wealth or intelligence still retain in the 
electoral field are to be destroyed. The Septennial Act is to be 
repealed. Parliaments are to be made triennial or perhaps annual, 
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and thus the House of Commons, in which now whatever is left 
of authority resides, and which is practically not only the legis- 
lature but the government of the country, is to be reduced to a 
mere slave and organ of the popular will. This result has indeed 
been to a great extent brought about already by the operation of 
the local caucus for elections introduced by Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, but the repeal of the Septennial Act would complete the 
work. There would thenceforth be no authority but that of the 
local caucus, or of the collective local caucuses under a general 
organization managed by some national boss like Mr. Schnadhorst. 
The last bid of party for power, however, is perhaps the most 
desperate of all. It is the payment of Members of Parliament, 
coupled with the assumption by the State, of all the expenses of 
elections. The conservative portions of the British Constitution 
generally have become names and shadows, though they still im- 
pose to a surprising and fatal extent on the imagination of British 
statesmen, luring them into sweeping measures of suffrage ex- 
tension and other concessions to democracy, which they fancy are 
safe because there is legally a crown with a royal veto, and an 
Upper House of Parliament ; as though the veto of the crown 
had not long been practically extinct, or the House of Lords were 
like the American Senate, a really coordinate branch of the legisla- 
ture. But two conservative institutions of apractical character have 
hitherto survived, and have been real barriers against democracy, 
which otherwise would have come in like a flood, bridled by no 
limitations such as are imposed on it by the written constitution 
of the United States. These two institutions are the non-pay- 
ment of members of the House of Commons and the liability of 
the candidate for the expense of election. Living in London 
being costly, and involving the abandonment in the case of coun- 
try members of their business or calling, has confined the repre- 
sentation generally to men of independent means. The few 
representatives of labor who have found seats in the House are 
maintained, sometimes rather grudgingly, out of the trade fund, 
while the Irish members are maintained out of a political fund 
which has been apparently on the point of failing. Election 
expenditure also, though reduced, is still considerable. The two 
barriers together have hitherto sufficed to exclude generally from 
the House of Commons those whose object in entering public life 
is to eat a piece of bread. But now the Gladstonians are promis- 
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ing payment of members and the assumption of election expenses 
by the State. Among the Gladstonians in Parliament not a few 
are rich members for manufacturing districts, whose radicalism 
may be not uncharitably suspected to be partly donned for the 
sake of the seats which are objects of their social ambition. It 
must be with secret bitterness of heart that these men consent to 
the payment of members, knowing, as they do, that they sign the 
warrant for their own deposition in favor of the demagogues who 
will make politics their trade. But party gives the word, and 
they must obey. Apart from the interest of their own ambition, 
such men can scarcely fail to feel a pang at the thought of the 
hands into which they are delivering the country and the Empire. 
The agricultural laborer is a worthy man in his way, and by 
his sturdy toil has made English fields bear unrivalled harvests ; 
but he is as ignorant of all political questions as the team he 
drives, and his only idea is voting for the party which will give 
him three acres and a cow. The factory hands, who predominate 
in the electorate of the north of England, are far superior to the 
farm laborer in intelligence, but for the most part citizens of the 
labor market rather than of their own country, caring for little 
but increase of their wages and the material enjoyments which it 
will bring to solace lives of dull, monotonous toil ; impregnated 
moreover with socialistic sentiment, open in their state of half 
education to economical fallacies, and animated by class feel- 
ing against the capitalist, who lives apart from them in his 
suburban villa, and whom they are taught by labor journal- 
ists and orators to regard as the "spoiler" of their "toil." 
The Irish peasantry and the populace of Irish cities are thor- 
oughly disaffected, and they have eighty seats in their hands. 
To a sovereign people composed of such political elements, or to 
the demagogues who can get control over it, payment of members 
and assumption of election expenses by the State will consign the di- 
rect rule not only of the British Islands, but of the two hundred and 
fifty millions of British India and all the other dependencies of the 
Empire . Political madness, it would seem, could scarcely go further. 
But what is so mad as faction at a crisis for the struggle for power ! 
The excitement of ordinary gambling is individual, that of fac- 
tion is intensified by contagion. A strange sight it is, that of a 
highly-civilized, wealthy, refined, and luxurious community thus 
calling in the barbarians, and plucking a social revolution on its 
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own head, to satisfy the desperate ambition or the party animosity 
of a small number of its members. 

Nothing short of a revolution, political, religious, social, and 
economical, is the price now bid by a party in England for a 
change of government. Nor is this all. Violent efforts have been 
made to wreck the House of Commons* itself or force on its dis- 
solution by the practice of obstruction, and in this an active part 
has been played by men who have all their lives figured as scien- 
tific publicists and calm speculators in politics, but have lost 
their self-control and philosophy in the fury of the faction fight. 
That House, which was once the model and the guiding light of 
deliberative assemblies throughout the world, has thus been reduced 
to a state in which deliberation is hopeless and even the common 
decencies of debate can no longer be upheld. If the minority will 
not let the majority govern, there is an end of parliamentary 
government. It is no longer a contest of party ; it is morally a 
civil war. Had Lord Salisbury been the man for the situation, he 
would have taken up the gauntlet thus thrown down by the 
recklessnesses of the opposition. Having a great majority behind 
him and the public force in his hands, he would have passed, if 
necessary, by the application of the cloture, such measures as 
might have redressed the balance of the constitution, restored 
the authority of the House of Commons, taken legislation and 
government from under the feet of Mr. Schnadhorst, and effectu- 
ally shut the door against revolution. But Lord Salisbury, 
though a man of the highest reputation for ability, was not the 
man for the situation. He is a diplomatist, rather than a 
statesman. To the great political problems which he was 
called upon to solve, he seems never to have seriously given 
his mind. His one political aim seems to be the preservation of 
the House of Lords. For this he is ready to pay by concessions 
to Socialism, which only serve to whet its appetite while they 
compromise the principles and shake the nerve of his own party. 

It is right to say that one side has sinned almost as much as 
the other. Obstruction was first practised by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, in his essay on " Elijah's Mantle " proving himself 
indisputably the heir of Disraeli, avowed with astonishing frank- 
ness that, in party warfare, he thought of nothing but success, 
leaving moralists to say what they pleased. The present series 
of disasters began with the unprincipled coalition brought on by 
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Lord Randolph between the Tories and the Parnellites for the 
overthrow of the Gladstone government. Nothing in the whole 
of this disgraceful history is more disgraceful than the abandon- 
ment of the Crimes Act by the Tories, in requital for Parnel- 
lite support, and the language of their leaders in the Commons 
in what was called the Mamtrasna debate. 

Another liability of the party system displayed in a strong 
light by these events is the growing power of sectionalism. Any 
selfish or fanatical section which will devote itself exclusively to 
its own interest or its own fancy, regardless of the general good, 
can by playing on the balance of parties lay both parties and 
the national government at its feet. The Home Eulers have only 
eighty votes out of six hundred and sixty in the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, by sectional action they made themselves masters of 
the situation, and are now in a fair way to carry a measure, 
fraught with tremendous consequences to the country, which has 
not one-sixth of the House, themselves included, really in its favor. 

Assemblies still styled deliberative have entirely ceased to 
deliberate. They have become mere battlefields on which the 
missiles of party argument and invective are interchanged be- 
tween the two hostile hosts. If a semblance of the deliberative 
character anywhere remains it is perhaps in the American Senate. 

The great sponsor for the morality and the necessity of party 
is Burke, whose words in " Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tents " have been cited a thousaud times. Burke is a magnificent 
writer, but unless read with reference to time and circumstance 
he is very apt to mislead. He is the Prince of Pamphleteers, but 
he is a pamphleteer, and, like all pamphleteers, to some extent 
makes his philosophy for the occasion. " Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents" is the manifesto of the Rockingham con- 
nection of Whigs against the cabal of " King's Friends," who 
were striving to put an end to constitutional government and 
instal the personal government of George III. in its place by 
backstairs intrigue, jobbery and corruption. To vindicate any 
connection of constitutional statesmen against backstairs in- 
trigue, jobbery, corruption, and the personal government of 
George III. was not difficult. But as a general vindication of 
the party system, if it was so intended, this renowned passage 
will not bear examination. " Party," says Burke, " is a body of 
men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the national 
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interest upon some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed." The particular principle apparently can be nothing 
but their joint opinion on the great question or questions of the 
day. But the great question or questions of the day will in time 
be settled. When they shall have been settled, what will there 
be to render the bond of party moral or rational ; what will there 
be left to hold the connection together but the common desire of 
political power and pelf ? The party will then become a ma- 
chine, and its cohesion will be maintained either by mere per- 
sonal association or by motives and influences more or less corrupt. 
By the philosophy which is always forthcoming in defence of 
existing arrangements, particularly those arrangements in which 
many persons have an active interest, it has been alleged that men 
are naturally and almost providentially divided from their birth 
into conservatives and liberals. But this bi-section of humanity 
is a politician's dream. Temperaments vary through an infinite 
series of gradations, and the same man is conservative on one 
subject and liberal on another. Youth as a rule, perhaps, is prone 
to innovation, while age is reactionary. Yet nobody is so vio- 
lently reactionary as a young aristocrat. Is the community then 
to be artificially divided into two sections, at perpetual war with 
each other, for the purpose of carrying on the system ? How is the 
apportionment to be made, and why, if the existence of the two 
parties is necessary, should each of them be always traducing and 
striving to annihilate the other ? Burke's glowing language about 
a generous contention for power on manly and honorable maxims, 
and without proscription of opponents, sounds like a satire on party 
politics as they are. The reality is that which he would exclude 
by contrast, — " delusion of the ignorant by professions incompat- 
ible with human practice and followed by practices below the level 
of vulgar rectitude." If he could only have seen the machine 
and the bosses ! If he could only have looked into the office of 
Mr. Schnadhorst ! If he could only have been present at a nom- 
inating convention for the Presidency or witnessed a general elec- 
tion in the England of these days ! A convention of Whig mag- 
nates gathered round the dinner table of the Marquis of Bocking- 
ham to settle the policy of the connection, and distribute the 
pocket-boroughs at its command, was the only sort of convention 
that he had ever seen. Party, unless there is some great question, 
such as parliamentary reform or slavery, to justify its existence, 
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can be nothingbutafine name for faction, of which the ties are 
passion and corruption, and which always must be in the end, as 
it always has been, the ruin of the commonwealth. 

Yet how under the representative and elective system are we 
to dispense with the party machine ? There is the problem. 
How are the individual votes to be combined and directed so as to 
elect the representatives and form the basis for the government ? 
It is clear they cannot combine or direct themselves. The elect- 
ors in any but the smallest constituency know nothing of each 
other, nor have they any opportunity of conference or communi- 
cation of any sort. There is in them no organ of spontaneous 
initiation, no faculty of collective choice or action. The theory 
is that they lay their heads together to choose the best man. The 
fact is that they can do nothing of the kind. In England, which 
all the world has fancied itself to be copying, the members for 
counties were originally elected in the county court and the mem- 
bers for boroughs in the town hall. There was a conference and 
a real election, though the influence of the leading men no doubt 
determined the choice. A semblance of the original institution 
remains in the nomination at the hustings, which is followed by 
the demand for a poll. When the poll had become the real elec- 
tion in England the nomination was long made in some conclave 
of municipal or local grandees. Now there is nothing to nominate 
the candidates and to organize the votes, but the machine ; and 
without something to nominate the candidates and to organize the 
votes how can an election be made ? Take away the machine, 
and the electorate will be so many grains of political sand with- 
out power of self determination or cohesion. The " Mugwumps " 
cannot nominate or elect, because they have no machine. They 
can do nothing but flit backwards and forwards from one 
machine to the other, to the great discontent of the managers of 
both. It is curious that so simple a point should never have pre- 
sented itself to any of the framers of elective institutions. British 
statesmen have just given an elective council to London, as 
though it were possible for those five millions of citizens to lay 
their heads together and elect. The election will inevitably fall 
into the hands of the ward politicians and the wire-puller. 

This opens a still deeper question. The framers of the Ameri- 
can Constitution erred plainly enough in taking the legal and 
Blackstonian version of their British model as practically true, 
TQi. cwv,— NO. 426, 38 
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assuming that the King was the real executive, and that the House 
of Lords was a branch of the legislature coordinate with the 
House of Commons. They erred in fancying, with Montesquieu, 
that the executive, legislative and judicial powers under the Brit- 
ish Constitution were really independent of each other. Their 
imitation is impressed with these misconceptions. But a still 
more serious question is whether they did not err in taking the 
House of Commons for an elective assembly, and in imagining 
that the qualities in it which they approved and wished to repro- 
duce depended on its elective character. Elective in theory the 
House of Commons no doubt was ; but, in fact, only a very small 
part of it was at that period elective, while the larger part 
by far consisted either of actual nominees of the crown or the 
proprietors of rotten boroughs, of members for constituencies so 
close that the election was a farce, or of men who owed their seats 
to the fiat of great landowners, or to some local influence not 
of a popular kind. Of the 558 members, 90 were returned by 46 
places, in none of which the number of voters exceeded 50 ; 37 
were returned by 19 places, in none of which the number of 
voters exceeded 100 ; and 52 were returned by 26 places, in none 
of which the number of voters exceeded 200. The majority of 
the 558 members was elected by 15,000 voters, not the two hun- 
dredth part of the male adults in the kingdom. The owners of 
the nomination boroughs were generally, from interested mo- 
tives, constant supporters of the government. The really elective 
element was no doubt influential out of proportion to its num- 
bers because it was the only index of national feeling, as the in- 
tense interest attached to Westminster elections shows. But it 
was far from being the predominant or even the characteristic 
element of the House. As Erskine said : " The House of Com- 
mons from being a control upon the crown had become the great- 
est engine of its power." Of this there was proof enough in the 
affair of Wilkes, and afterwards in the quarrel with the American 
Colonists. Contested elections were comparatively rare. In 1780 
there were contests in only three counties in the whole of Eng- 
land, and only in fifty-nine boroughs. In 1790, though the fer- 
ment created by the French Eevolution had begun, there were 
only six contests in the counties and fifty-one in boroughs. It 
was urged also with truth by the opponents of parliamentary re- 
form that of the leading men most had owed their entrance into the- 
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House of Commons, not to election but to nomination. Lord 
Liverpool's Cabinet in 1818 consisted of fourteen members, eight 
of whom were peers. Of the six Commoners two sat for a treas- 
ury borough, one for a pocket-borough, and two for what were 
virtually nomination counties in Ireland ; so that of a govern- 
ment supposed to be founded on the elective principle one mem- 
ber alone really owed his place to election.* Yet the House of 
Commons and the government, as dependent on its vote, were 
assumed by all the world to be elective, and imitation proceeded 
on that hypothesis. The elective element was taken to be not only 
the normal element, but the source of all that other nations ad- 
mired as specially excellent in British institutions. The limita- 
tions of that element, such as the treasury, or nomination, 
boroughs and the influence of great landowners in county elections 
were taken to be corruptions and superfetations which had only 
to be removed in order to allow the elective principle to show 
forth its full beneficence, and make government entirely wise and 
the nations perfectly happy. But in face of the actual results we 
are constrained to ask ourselves whether it may not have been in 
part the limitations, equivocal as their character was, that made 
the institution workable. Alexander Hamilton, who from ante- 
cedents as well as temperament, had an advantage over the more 
enthusiastic children of the Eevolution, was not without an ink- 
ling of the truth. He shrewdly suspected that what were called 
elective institutions in England were in fact made workable by 
those restrictions of the elective principle which were called 
corruption. 

What a dance, if Hamilton was right, has the political 
world been led by its supposed imitation of British institu- 
tions ! The world might be excused, since the British them- 
selves did not know what their institutions really were, and, in- 
deed, hardly know what they are at this hour. 

Party government, many of the people who are not politicians 
are beginning to admit, is on its trial. But we must ask whether 
elective government is not on its trial also ; or, rather, whether 
elective government, properly so-called, has ever in the case of 
nations or large constituencies really existed, or can be made 
really to exist ? 

Goldwin Smith. 

*See Jephson on "The Platform," I., 339. 



